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Corvee. Term used in France,
from early times to the Revolu-
tion, for forced unpaid labour.
The system, although not the
name, is old and was once almost
universal. It existed in Egypt
thousands of years ago, and was
in force when the Nile barrage was
built in the 19th century. It was
common in the Roman Empire,
and existed in feudal times on the
manors of England and elsewhere
as a form of rent.

In England it disappeared about
the end of the Middle Ages, but
was retained and even extended in
France, where the lords continued
to require it from their dependents,
and the state exacted the forced
labour of the peasantry to main-
tain the roads in repair. This was
made general in 1738. All the
corvees were abolished at the Re-
volution. The duty of repairing
the roads by unpaid labour was
soon reimposedupon various locali-
ties, and in a modified form the
corvee is in force today for this
purpose. In the army, service (e.g.
fetching water) not strictly military
is called a corve'e. The word is a
corruption of (opera) corrogata,
requisitioned works.

Corvei. Village in Westphalia,
Germany, near Hoxter on the
Weser. Its famous Benedictine
abbey was founded by Charle-
magne's son, the emperor Louis I,
about 820, and was named after
Corbie in Picardy, whence its first
monks came. It soon became a
centre of learning, and one of the
foremost religious houses of its
time. The monks discovered and
preserved the MS. of the first five
books of the annals of Tacitus,
and a history of the Saxons ; and
the Annales Corbejenses, 648-
1148, were written at the abbey.
The abbot ranked as a prince of
the empire. In 1803 the abbey
was secularised, and its lands were
given to Prussia in 1815.

Corvette. Term, of French
origin, used by most foreign
navies in the days of sail to de-
scribe a small cruiser below the
status of a frigate. In the British
navy no ships were so styled until
just after the Crimean War, when
the name was introduced for a
modified form of sloop. The cate-
gory was abolished by the Admir-
alty in 1887, when existing cor-
vettes were reclassified as cruisers.
In 1940 the term was revived
for a type of patrol vessel modelled
on the lines of a whale-catcher and
designed for anti-submarine escort
duties. Over 250 of these craft
were constructed for the Royal
Navy and the Royal Canadian

Navy, large num-
bers being built to
British Admiralty,
design in Canadian
shipyards. They
belonged to two
main classes : the
Flowers, of 900-
925 tons, with a
speed of 16 knots ;
and the Castles, of
1,000' tons with a

(1900-41). Born
in London, son of
a piano manufac-
turer, Rolfe left
school at 15, car-
ried on a little
desultory, un-
attached study at
. Oxford, occupied
several tutoring
jobs, and spent
two years painting

Corvette.   The Myosotis, one of the " flower " class, on service during the Second
Great War.   Above, model in Victoria & Albert Museum of the original type

speed of 16-5 knots. All were
armed with a 4-in. gun forward,
supplemented by light A.A. guns
and anti-submarine weapons. Until
replaced by larger and faster ships
(see Frigate), these vessels sup-
ported the scanty force of des-
troyers available to protect convoys
in the battle of the Atlantic. After
the Second Great War, corvettes
were abolished as a distinct class of
warship, and the vessels were con-
verted into anti-submarine frigates.

Corvidae (Lat. corvus, a raven).
The crow family, which also in-
cludes ravens, rooks, and jack-
daws (Corvinae); magpies and
jays (Garrulinae); and choughs
(Fregilinae). They are rather
large birds ranging from the jays
and jackdaws (12-13 ins. long) to
the large raven (25 ins. long).
Some members of the family are
found in almost every region of the
globe. They have long and power-
ful beaks, the nostrils concealed by
bristles (except in the rook), and
strong, scaly feet with which they
hold down their food, living or
dead. Most of the species walk.

Corvo, BAKON. Title said by
its user, Frederick William Sera-
fino Austin Lewis Mary Rolfo
(1860-1913), British author, pain-
ter, and eccentric, to have been
bestowed on him by the Duchess
Sforza-Cesarini. He is best known
as the subject of a remarkable bio-
graphical study, The Quest for
Corvo, 1934, by A. J. A. Syinons

ecclesiastical banners for a priest
at Holywell, Flintshire. Con-
verted to Roman Catholicism in
1886, he was sent down succes-
sively from Oscott and the Scots
College, Rome. Failure to gain
entry to the priesthood was a life-
long grievance with him. He led a
vagrant career, sponging on all
his benefactors. Mgr. R. H.
Benson was the best known of
these ill-used people. Rolfe sold
some ptories to Henry Harland, of
The Yellow Book, and was for a
time subsidised by Grant Richards,
the publisher. His best-known
novel, Hadrian the Seventh, 1904,
concerns an unsuccessful candidate
for the priesthood who eventually
becomes pope.
Corvus OR THE CROW. Ancient
constellation catalogued by Pto-
lemy. It lies close below Virgo,
and is intertwined with Hydra.
Corwen. Market town of
Merionethshire, Wales, on the S.
bank of the Dee, 11 m. N.E. of
Bala. Pleasantly situated N. of
the Berwyn Mtsv it is a resort of
artists and anglers. Owen Glen-
dower made it his headquarters.
Market, Fri. Pop. (1951) 2,221.
Coryate,TnoMAS(c.l577-1617).
English traveller. Born at Od-
combe, Somerset, the son of a
clergyman, he became a jester at
the court of James I. He travelled
1,975 m. on the Continent in 1608,
mostly on foot, and on his return
published his Crudities, 1611 (new